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HOW TO UNDERSTAND WAGNER, HIS 
WORKS AND HIS ART PRINCIPLES. 
A SERIES OF CRITICAL Essays. 
By Henry T. Finck. 


“ LOHENGRIN.” 


Ir Liszt rendered valuable service in popularizing 
‘Tannhauser,” still more was this the case with 
“Lohengrin,” which was first performed under his 
direction at Weimar on Aug. 28, 1850, the text 
having been completed in 1846 and the music in 1848. 
At this period of his life Wagner had become so 
dissatished with the artistic life of the time, that he 
concluded that a reform in theatric affairs could only 
be attained through a general political convulsion ; 
and he accordingly took part in the Revolution of 
May, 1849, and was in consequence obliged to leave 
the country as a fugitive. On his way to Paris he 
stopped at Weimar, where he heard a rehearsal of 
“Tannhauser”’? under Liszt, in whom he at once 
recognized his “second self,” as he expresses himself. 
“What I had feit in conceiving this music he felt in 
executing it; what I wished to express in writing it, 
he announced in making it sound.” 

For two years and five months after its completion 
“ Lohengrin’? remained unknown to the world; when 
Wagner’s eye fell on the “forgotten” manuscript, 
His previous scores had been so often returned to 
him, sometimes unopened, that he had almost lost 
hope that the world would ever understand his new 
language. ‘ Suddenly,” he says, “I felt compassion 
foc these tones on the death-pale paper which were 
never to become a reality. “—‘wo words I wrote to 
Liszt; the answer to which was nothing less than the 
news that preparations for its performance were 
being made on the largest scale permitted by the 
limited resources of Weimar.” The first performance 
attracted the attention of all Germany, very much as 
the Bayreuth festivals did in subsequent years; but, 
although some new friends were won for the cause, 
the general public remained indifferent. Liszt accord- 
ingly resorted to another weapon,—the pen of the 
critic and analyst; and the result was that wonderful 
essay on ‘Lohengrin,’ which accomplished for 
Wagner what Schumann’s criticisms and prophecies 
did for Chopin and Brahms. 

At the present day, when “Lohengrin” is known 
and admired throughout the civilized world, it is easy 
to echo sentimental words of praise. But when Liszt 
first spoke in favor of Wagner, the latter was regarded 
as an eccentric iconoclast, an enemy of all that 1s true 
and beautiful in music; and the verdict of criticism 
was quite as hostile as a quarter of a century later in 
regard to the Nibelung tetralogy. It required all the 
courage of his artistic conviction to enable Liszt 
boldly to place Wagner above Gluck, Weber, and all 
other opera composers, in regard to the essential 
qualities required by a dramatic composer. He 
pointed out that the text is ‘‘a dramatic work full of 
beauties of the highest order;” that hereafter the 
habit of supplying silly libretti to composers will be 
abolished ; that the difficulties of appreciating these 
new operas lie not so much in their structure, as in 
the fact that singers and audience alike are as yet 
unfamiliar with the new style; that everything 
commonplace is excluded; that Wagner is not only 
conscientiously in love with art, but that “the noble 
and secret wound of fanaticism for art devours his 
heart;” that in his eyes there are no singers, no 
prima donna or basso cantante, but only ré/es, where- 
fore he finds it quite in order that the leading female 
singer should pause during a whole act, taking only a 
pantomimic part in the action; that the orchestra 


’ 


mirrors and expresses the emotions, passions, and 


| most subtle psychologic changes in his characters,— 
| the utterance of hatred, the rage of revenge, the 
| whispering of love, the ecstasy of worship. 

These and many other things Liszt pointed out, 
thirty-four years ago, which are now universally 
conceded, but which at that time made the barbules 
of all the critical quills stand on end. History repeats 
itself. When the last part of the “ Nibelungen” was 
‘first given in Vienna in 1879, the well-known critic, 
| Dr. Hanslick, pathetically alluded to the “ torture” of 
having to listen to al! this stuff, and write about it 
too. Thirteen years before this, another well-known 
critic, Otto Gumprecht, compiained in a_ leading 
Berlin paper about the “cruel critical duty” which 





‘compelled him to listen to the “whining” and 


“chilling ’ music of ‘“ Lohengrin,” and “ to have his 
ears tortured during three hours by one of the most 
pitiless of all composers” It took ‘ Lohengrin” no 
less than nine years to reach Berlin: and the same 
manager who then waited so long has repeated his 
wise policy in the case of the “ Nibelungen,” which 
he persistently refused, until the enormous success of 
Neumann’s performances in Berlin absolutely com- 
pelled him to change his policy. Owing to his 
incompetent management, none of Wagner’s operas 
are so well rendered in Berlin as in Vienna, Munich, 
Leipzig, and Hamburg. And yet the official list of 
performances given at the Imperial Opera in Berlin 
during 1882-1883 begins with Wagner, to whom 
thirty-two nights were devoted; the next six com- 
posers being Mozart with twenty-one, Meyerbeer 
eighteen, Lortzing eighteen, Bizet eighteen, Weber 
sixteen, Gluck eleven. The whole number of perform- 
ances given was two hundred and thirty-seven, of 
which only twenty-four were devoted to those Italian 
composers whose popularity once prevented Wagner’s 
operas from being accepted. Zempora mutantur / 


“TRISTAN AND ISOLDE.” 


In strict chronologic order ‘Rheingold’ and 
“Walkiire.” the first two dramas of the tetralogy, 
ought to follow “ Lohengrin.” Wagner interrupted 
the composition of the “ Nibelungen” when he had 
finished ‘the second act of “ Siegfried,’ because he 
could only hope for the realization of his plans in the 
distant future, and felt the necessity of preserving some 
connection with theatric life by means of one or two 
operas complete in themselves. The result was 
“ Tristan and Isolde” and “ Die Meistersinger,’’ which 
will accordingly be considered first, so as not to 
separate the parts of the tetralogy. 

Perhaps the most regretable circumstance in 
Wagner's life is the fact that for five years following 
the completion of ‘“ Lohengrin” he entirely aban- 
doned composition. The first years of his exile were 
spent in Switzerland, where he devoted most of his 
time to literary work. It cannot be denied that the 
essays and treatises of this period, among which are 
“Art and Revolution,” * Art and Climate,” “ The 
Art Work of the Future,” “ A Communication to my 
Friends ”’ (autobiographic), ** Opera and Drama,” rank 
with the very best esthetic and critical literature of 
all times and nations. But another opera like 
“ Lohengrin” would have been of even greater value. 
There are men living who could deduce his art 
principles from his works almost as well as he did it 
himself; but no one who could write a new 
“ Lohengrin.” 

The date of these theoretic treatises completely 
disproves the oft-repeated assertion that Wagner first 
reasoned out his art-principles, and then applied them 
to his works. Years before their appearance he had 
already, in the “ Dutchman” and “ Tannhauser,” laid 
the foundation of his new musical structure, the novel 
features of which suggested themselves to him in the 
heat of musical inspiration and through observation 
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of what was most artistic and dramatic in the work 
ot his predecessors. Even in the weaker productions 
of frivolous writers he acknowledges that he often 
discovered to his delight passages of a definiteness of 
melodic expression which allowed the vocalist-actor to 
produce an effect never equalled by an ordinary actor ; 
while on the other hand, in the most important works 
he was pained to find the frivolous and commonplace 
side by side with what was noble and perfect. His 
aim was conscientiously to avoid the former and strive 
for the latter. 

“Tristan and Isolde” is the work in which his 
aspirations and principles are most fully embodied. 
“ This work,” he says, ** I am willing to submit to the 
severest tests that result from my theoretic assertions ; 
not because | formed it in accordance with my system, 
—for all theory was completely forgetten by me,— 
but because here at last I moved about with the 
utmost freedom and the most absolute disregard for 
every theoretic consideration, in such a manner that 
in the course of execution I became aware that I went 
far beyond my system.” In “ Tristan” there are no 
repetitions of words, no distinct lyric forms and 
choruses, as in the earlier works. There is no melody 
that exists for its own sake, although the whole drama 
is pervaded by one long and uninterrupted flow of 
melody, and those who cannot hear it must be likened 
to the man who could not see the forest on account of 
the trees. What Wagner said of Beethoven applies 
still more to his own Tristan : *‘ Here there is nothing 
that is adventitious, no framework for the melody ; 
but everything becomes melody, every part of the 
accompaniment, every rhythmic note,—yes, even the 
pauses.” ’ 

“very part of the accompaniment is a melody.’ 
That expresses it precisely. And the polyphonic art 
with which these melodies are united, intertwined, 
and displayed amidst ever-varying effects of orchestral 
illumination and coloring, is something which no 
previous composer had attained. Whata kaleidoscope 
is for colors, Wagner’s orchestra is for sounds. But 
while colors afford little besides gratification of a sense, 
these tones speak to the heart with the force of 
intense, elemental passion. Action there is little in 
“ Tristan,’ except in the first act. But the essence of 
the drama is not action, physical movement, but the 
play and development of emotion. Fault has been 
found with the long pauses in the action, filled up 
with music and pantomime. But hear what Dr. Stone 
says about Salvini, the greatest living actor: “ The 
individual words came about one a second, and the 
pauses were astonishingly long. 
amounted to four, several times to five, and at the 
great crises of the play to seven continuous seconds. 
And yet there was no sense of delay or of interruption, 
but quite the reverse.” If this is true in the spoken 
drama, how much more in the music drama, in which 
the orchestra not only 
function of the Greek chorus, but analyzes the feelings 





unlimited control of his pecuniary and artistic 
resources. Wagner sent for Hans von. Bilow, who 
had some years previously been induced, on hearing a 
performance of “ Lohengrin” at Weimer, to abandon 
law and study music under Wagner at Ziirich. Bilow 
prepared a version of the difficult score of ‘ Tristan,” 
for the piano, which Wagner himself pronounced a 
marvel, and which is doubtless the finest vocal score 
of any opera in existence. He also assisted in rehears- 
ing and conducting “ Tristan,” which was produced 
on June 10, 1865, and made a deep impression on the 
audience. For a whole decade, however, the work 
remained confined to Munich ; and up to the present 
day the only other cities that have heard it entire are 
Weimar, Berlin, Konigsberg, Leipzig, Hamburg, 
Bremen, London, and Vienna. In the opinion of 
competent judges * Tristan’ represents the culminat- 
ing point of Wagner’s genius ; but its subject is so sad, 
the execution so difficult, and the music throughout 
on such a high level of passion, that it will probably 
never become so popular as “ Lohengrin,” “ Walkire, 
and “ Die Meistersinger. 
(Zo be continned.) 


ANALYSIS OF THE MESSIAH. 


By Srr G. A. MACFARREN. 


AIR. 


“ But who may abide the day of His coming ? and 
who shall stand when He appeareth. 


For He ts like a refiner’s fire.-—Malachi, iii., 2. 

These words were originally set as an air for a bass, 
resembling in the tirst bar the melody of the song 
now performed. Not to compare it with this most 
beautiful composition which has superseded it, it is, 
for its composer, a singularly weak production, 
indicating vaguely the sense of contrition the first 
words convey, but expressing nothing of the awe 
that is embodied in the latter portion of the text, 
and having no more technical beauty than ideal 
power. Handel evidently felt this, for since the 
original production of the Oratorio in Dublin, he 
reset the words in the simplest form of unaccompanied 
Recitative, showing that he felt it to be better to do 
nothing with the passage, than to attempt and fail in 
a rendering of its powerful suggestions. The setting 
now known I believe to be one of the alterations made 


'in consequence of the correspondence with Mr. 


They frequently | 


Jennens in 1744; it is for a contralto, and an 
admirable example of Handel’s felicitous power of 


displaying that voice to advantage, to which the 


/most peculiarly adapted. 


pathetic and impulsive character of these words is 
The oracular character of 


‘the annunciation in the preceding recitative, and 


assumes the explanatory | 


and motives of the characters on the stage with the | 


psychologic subtlety of a modern novelist. 
“DIE MEISTERSINGER.” 


Arter the completion of “ Tristan and Isolde,” in 
1859, Wagner made unsuccessful attempts to get it 


the personal character of the apprehension here 
embodied are dramatically and effectively separated 
by the assignment of the former to the rough, 


| vigorous quality of a bass voice, and of the latter to 


produced in Paris, Carlsruhe, Vienna, and elsewhere. | 


In Vienna it was abandoned after the fifty-fourth 
rehearsal. ‘Trusting in the future, he continued his 
labors by writing ‘* Die Meistersinger,” when suddenly, 
in 1864, a new and propitious star appearel on the 
horizon. Ludwig I. ascended the throne of Bavaria ; 
and one of his very first acts was to despatch a special 
messenger, who, after considerable search, succeeded in 
finding Wagner, and brought him to Munich. The 


King presented him with a beautiful villa, and gave 
him not only his warmest personal regards, but almost 


the plaintive and impassioned quality of a contralto. 
This Air is, in my opinion, the most varied, and the 
most beautiful in the whole work ; it should be also 
the most effective, for it presents opportunities for 
the display of all the varieties of vocal excellence, 
but by some strange misversion of the composer's 
meaning, it has been usually allotted to a_ bass 
instead of to a contralto, for which it was composed, 
and thus the beautiful cantabile of the Andante 
Larghetto in three-eight, and still more the very 
peculiar passages of difficult execution in the Pres- 
tissimo in common time, lose both their touching 
sweetness and their energetic brilliancy ; and nothing 
but the declamatory fire of the song, which is but 
one of its many characteristics of excellence, is given 
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in performance with anything like the effect of 
which, in perusal, the whole piece seems susceptible. 
Having made special mention of this as my favorite | 


RECITATIVE., 


“ Behold! a Virgin shall conceive and bear a Son, 


solo piece in the Oratorio. I must be allowed in and shall call His name EMMANUEL, God with us.°— 
: wte ’ 


justification of an opinion, which, in consequence of 
the usual mis-performance of the song, is not general, | 
to call attention first to the exquisite melody of the | 
slow movement, and next to some wonderful points | 
in the Prestissimo that I cannot read without the | 
greatest excitement, namely, the modulation— | 
; | 
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and again, after the second Andante, a still more 
striking modulation on the same words— 
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CHORUS. 


‘And He shall purify the sons of Levit, that they 
may offer unto the Lord an offering in righteousness.” 
—Malachi iii., 3. 

This Chorus, though not a strict fugue, is a fine 
specimen of the fugal style, abounding in excellent 
points of contrapuntal contrivance. Among _ its 
many striking passages may be particularized this 
fine sequence— 
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Isaiah vii., 14. 


Matthew i., 23. 
AIR AND CHORUS. 


“O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion, get thee up 
into the high mountain: O thou that tellest good 
tidings to Ferusalem, lift up thy voice with strength ; 
lift it up, be not afraid ; say unto the cities of Fudah, 
Behold your God /”—Isaiah, xl., 9. 

‘* Arise, shine, for thy light ts come, and the glory of 
the Lord is risen upon thee.”’—Isaiah 1x., 1. 

After the unimportant Recitative, the Air, “O 
thou that tellest,” is, in its broad, clear, rhythmical, 
and continuous melody a beautiful relief to the more 
declamatory character of the music that precedes it ; 
but not as a relief only is it beautiful; performed 
alone, it cannot but delight all who hear it. Let us 
admire the charming effect, which occurs several 
times, of the voice sustaining the key note, while 
the accompaniment descends— 
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a passage which Handel has used elsewhere; as, 
for instance, how beautifully! in the Air, “ Love in 
her eyes sits playing,’ but never with more effect 
than in the present instance. There is a fine, though 
a very simple modulation into G on the words, 
“Behold your God,” that forms another prominent 
feature of this song. Finally, the grand effect of the 
chorus taking up the Subject, with the fine point of 
the basses answering the Subject at the end of the 
first bar, gives this piece a great and a worthy impor- 
tance in the general effect of the work. 


RECITATIVE. Accompanied. 


“\ For, behold, darkness‘ shall cover the earth, and 
gross darkness the people; out the Lord shall arise 
upon thee, and His glory shall be seen upon thee, and 
the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising.’ —Isaiah, 1Ix., 2. 3. 


AIR. 


“The people that walked tn darkness, have seen a 
greai light; and they that dwell in the land of the 
shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined.” — 
Isaiah, ix., 2. 

This is another instance of our Composer’s great 











of-fer-ing in righteousness, in righteous-ness, 
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In Mozart’s score the opening of this piece is 
directed to be sung by solo voices, probably in con- 
sideration of the difficulty for a full choir of the long 
florid passages—at least, I can imagine no other 
justification of such a dereliction of Handel’s intention. 

A sketch for this Chorus may be traced in an 
Italian Duet of Handel, “E un fior la vita,” dated 
July 1, 1741. 


power in declamatory recitative ; and the Air is one 
of those extraordinary pieces of music, in which 
Handel so eminently excels, which have the effect» 
without employing any of the trite, common place, 
and, indeed, burlesque trickery, of technical descrip- 
tion, of raising in the mind of the hearer a grand 
image which coincident and identical with his 
feelings, fulfils both in the Composer and his auditor 
the highest qualities of the ideal in art. 

The almost incessant motion of quavers, the 
peculiar chromatic progressions of the melody, and 
the great prevalence of unison, are the technical 
characteristics of this song, and with these 
materials is produced an effect which one cannot hear 
without feeling the gloom that pervades it, and the 
bright burst upon the words “have seen a great 
light,” makes this gloom so much the gloomier. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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TO ALL TEACHERS OF SINGING!! 
THE SIMPLEST AND EASIEST METHOD of 
Learning to SinG at SiGHT from the Starr, is by 


means of the LETTER-NOTE SYSTEM. 
T 





The following Works are recommended :— 


ELEMENTARY SINGING MASTER. A Complete 


Course of Instruction on the Method. Cloth 
is. 6d.; paper, Is. 

ELEMENTARY SINGING SCHOOL. Being the 
Exercises in the above work. Published sepa- 
rately, for use of pupils, in 2 parts. 3d. each. 

A GRADUATED COURSE. By David Colville and 
George Bentley. In the above courses the sol-fa 
initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, Is. 6d.; 
In wrapper, Is. 


THE PUPIL’S HANDBOOK. Containing the songs, 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
M ISS BESSIE_ HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano), (Of the London, Manchester, and’ 


Newcastle Concerts). Address, 12g, Shelton Terrace, Lower Broughton 
Road, Manchester. 


\ ADAME CLARA WEST (Soprano) aud Miss LOTTIE WEST (Contralto) 
Bs: or a complete Concert Party, for all Musical Entertainments. Address, 
Beethoven Villa, King Edward Road, Hackney. 


| Mess FUSSELLE (Soprano), Pupil of Madame Sainton-Dolby, can now 


exercises, &c., in the above course, published 


separately. In two parts, 3d. each. 

LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD. A course 
of Elementary instruction in Singing, arranged 
in four part Harmony. Paper, Is 

In the following courses the notes are Lettered 
throughout. 

CHORAL GUIDE. Being the exercises of the above 
work published separately in three parts, price 3d. 
each, in wrapper. Parts I. and II. now ready ; 
part III. in press. 

THE JUNIOR COURSE. A course of Elementary 
practice in singing, by David Colville. Arranged 
for two trebles, with ad 7d. bass. In 1d. numbers. 

THE CHORAL PRIMER. 
training, by David Colville, 48 pp. 6d. 

LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. 


favourite high-class melodies arranged as duets 
and trios, price stitched in paper cover, 3d. each. 


_ accept Engagements for rehestral, Oratorio, or Ballad Concerts—37 
Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, N.W. ‘ 


NV ISS EMILY PAGET (Soprano, R.A.M., Certificated and Medallist for 
& Singing.) For Engagements for Oratorios, Ballad Concerts, &c. Address, 
19, Lloyd Square, London. 


\ ADAME TALBOT LEGG (Contralto). SOLO VOCALIST ONLY. For 
4 Classical, Ballad, or Miscellaneous Concerts in town or provinces. 
Address, 94, Lenthall Road, Dalston. 


M* W. H. TUTT, Mus. Bac., Cantab., L.R.A.M. in Composition, teaches 
‘ ny Counterpoint, Acoustics, &c., by correspondence. Ashburne, 
er VS re, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. W. (Belfast) Yes, but perhaps the Tenors and Basses were 
of no account. An alteration such as you describe is highly 
objectionable and nothing but sheer necessity could justify it. 

T. J. L. (Colwyn Bay) There is evidently a mistake. The 
2nd and 3rd Prizes are Musical Works to the value of 10/6— 


Subscribers will receive the weekly issue to the amount of their 
Subscription.—About “ Parish Church Music” we cannot yet 


| inform you. 


| tion, 


A course of Elementary | 


For Class and Home 
Singing, being a carefully chosen selection of | 


The following numbers are already published. | 


DUETS—No 1. 


Ring for Christmas, &c.; 2. | 


R. H. Mc. C. Thanks for the interest which you take in our 
work. Certain difficulties have prevented the regular issue of 
“* Parish Church Music,” but these will vanish ere long. 


A. H. (Manchester). We do not know of any English transla- 
The verse is simply a prayer to St. John that his servants 
may have unpolluted lips in order that they may sing his praises 
with clear voices, 
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This is an age of competition, in every trade and 


Cherry Ripe ; 2. Love’s Messenger ; 5. Won't you | profession a large number of people are to be found 
buy my Pretty Flowers, &c. ; 6. Say a kind word | 


when you can; 8. Before all lands; 9. Harvest 


Song and Dulce Domum. TRIOS—No. 4. The | 


Bells 7. See our Oars; 10. The Wild Rose; 11. 
Have you ever heard the Echoes; 12. Where 
art thou, Beam of Light. The entire Twelve 
Numbers handsomely bound in one vol., cloth, 
red edges, price 4s. 


Selected Favourite Songs, printed in Letter-note, Handsome 
Jiluminated Covers. 
No 1. HOME, DEAREST HOME! J. Guest. 


Arranged as a duet for soprano and contralto. 

Published at 4s., price 1s. 4d., nett. 

2. OUR FAITHFUL FRIENDS. J. Guest. 

Song for mezzo-soprano or baritone. Published 

at 38., price Is., nett. 

THE QUAVER, with which is published Cuorat 
Harmony a monthly musical Journal, price One 
Penny, including the music 

CHORAL HARMONY, a collection of part music, in 
penny numbers, each of which contains from four 
to eight pages, printed either in letter-note or 
the ordinary notation. Lists of contents on 
application. 

PSALMODY SELECTIONS. Fourteen popular 
tunes and hymns, printed in letter-note, Choral 
Harmony, No. 112, 1d. 


No. 





| 
| 
| 


engaged in a fierce struggle for mere bread ; they eat 
that they may work, they work that they may eat 
and they have no time for anything beyond. In the 
musical profession this competition is carried to its 
extreme limit, especially in London and the suburbs. 
No fewer than twelve advertisements appear this 
week in a local paper; one of these, consisting of 
nineteen lines, informs us that a lady, who has studied 
for several years in Germany under a distinguished 
professor from whom she holds high testimonials, is 
willing to give two Pianoforte lessons a week for one 
guinea per quarter, each lesson to be of one hour's 
duration. From another advertisement it appears 
that a lady, “a successful teacher” will give two 
lessons, each occupying an hour, for half a guinea per 
quarter. Another lady wishes to give Pianoforte 
lessons ; her terms are moderate, viz., sixpence per 
lesson ; just under her advertisement appears another 
to the effect that a lady gives lessons, two hours 


_weekly, for ten shillings a quarter, or three shillings 


and sixpence a month, and under that is another in 
which the terms are “ half a guinea a quarter” and 
“distance is no object.” The musical profession is 
certainly overstocked in this locality. 

p- 


In the same journal there are nine advertisements 


EASY CANTATAS, S.A.1.B., with solos, &c., printed emanating from teachers of Dancing, from which 


in letter-note, Pilgrims of Ocean, 4d. ; Maypole, | 


ad. Words only, for the use of an audience, 1d. 
for each cantata. 

J. ADLEY & Co., Letter-note Publishers, 
26, CORNWALL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, N, 

F, PITMAN, 20, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


advertisements it appears that this art is taught to- 


pupils in classes, the lowest fee quoted is half a 
guinea per quarter. Now supposing each class to 


consist of twelve pupils, and the lesson to last two 
hours, the teacher of dancing obtains for his or her 
time just six times as much as the teacher of music 
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obtains. There can be no comparison instituted | 
between music and dancing considered as arts, nor | 
between the amount of study necessary to become | 
tolerably well skilled in either, but just consider the | 
difference between the amount gained by teaching | 
the one, and that obtained by teaching the other. | 
The musical profession is undoubtedly overstocked. 
* od . 


Our American friends are quick at expedients, and | 
having been for some time aware that there are a_| 
number of incompetent teachers about who do more | 
harm than good to everybody except themselves, they 
have concocted a scheme which will certainly do 
much to remedy the evil and perhaps eventually to 
get rid of it altogether. The Music Teachers’ National 
Association propose to examine teachers and to give 
titles or degrees to the successful candidates. Part of 
the examination will test the candidates’ power to 
teach, the rest will test their knowledge, so when the 
scheme comes into operation, the letters M.M A., | 
F.C.M., or M.C.M., will be a certificate of ability, just | 
as A.R.A.M., or M.R.A.M. is in England ; and here it | 
may be as well to state that the letters R.A.M. which 
attach to so many names merely mean that the 
person who appends them received some instruction 
at the Royal Academy of Music ; it is nota certificate 
at all—a person may put R.A.M. after his name who, 
from natural incapacity, could not learn music, much | 
less teach it. 


SONGS OF THE PEOPLE. 
[From The Philadelphia Press.] | 

Stephen C. Foster, the author of “Old Dog Tray” and 
“ Old Folks at Home,” was a genuine American, a farmer’s 
boy, who had but limited opportunity for musical instruction ; 
still of his “Old Folks” fully 1,000,000 copies have been 
sold, and of his “ Old Dog Tray” 600,000. Besides these his 
“Uncle Ned” and “Susanna” are favorites. The reason of 
the popularity of Foster’s songs lies in their easy flowing 
melody, the adherence to plain chords in the accompaniments, 
and the avoidance of intricacy in the harmony or embarrass- 
ing accidentals in the melody. I was present when they 
buried this sweet singer in Pittsburg in 1846 to the strains of 
his own song “Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming.” It 
is the simplicity and sweetness of tune that makes the popular 
singer, and the same conditions hold good to-day. 

Henry C. Work, a newspaper man, lately deceased, is the 
author of “Come Home, Father” and ‘“‘ Grandfather’s Clock,” 
of each over 200,000 copies have been sold. The famous 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold,” with as large a sale as 
the two former together, is by H. P. Danks, an organist. 
Will S. Hays, another newspaper man, wrote the songs “ Evan- 
geline,’ “Nora O'Neill” and “Shamus O’Brien,” each 
having a sale of over 100,000 copies. “Shoo Fly, Don’t 
Bodder Me,” “Put Me in My Little Bed” and “Come, Bir- 
die, Come,” were composed by C. A. White, and have been 
published by the author. Of each of them fully 150,000 
copies have been sold. “Don’t be Sorrowful, Darling,” and 
“Lorena,” are by J. P. Webster, a simple country music 
teacher, and “Gathering Shells by the Sea Shore” is by W. 
S. Thompson, each song having a sale of over 300,000. “ Leaf 
by Leaf the Roses Fall” and “ Pretty as a Picture” are by 
T. B. Bishop, a musical broker, who has the satisfaction of 
knowing that over 100,000 copies of his songs have already 
been sold,and an equalnumber will be sold before they die out. 

Of John Howard Payne’s wonderful air over 2,000,000 
copies must have been sold, and the publishers will grow 
rich from the work of the singer who died far away from the 
home he so passionately loved. To this same class of popu- 
lar songs belongs Thomas Moore’s “ Last Rose of Summer,” 
of which 1,500,000 copies sold in this country. and it has, 
therefore, a place among American songs. Of “Kathleen 
Mavourneen,” by F. N. Crouch, 500,000 copies have been 
sold, and it is still in much demand. Crouch is an English- 
man, who has been in this country since 1848. “ Sweet By 
and By” is by J. P. Webster, and its sale will soon reach 
500,000 copies. Thencame Joe Emmet’s “ Sweet Violets,” 
W. J. Scanlan’s “ Peek-a-Boo,” Frank Howard’s “ When the 
Robins Nest Again,” and Ben Williams’s “A Boy’s Best 
Friend is His Mother.” I could give no figures as to the 
sales of these songs, but they will all reach the half-million 








Stage. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF THE LETTER 
NOTE METHOD. 


As A MEANS OF TEACHING SIGHT-SINGING IN CHOIRS 


AND SCHOOLS. 


(Continued from last week.) 


PAPER II. 


Now, are not all such objections as those mentioned 
in last week’s paper just as unreasonable as to argue 


_that there is no time to teach English reading as 
|well as elocution, and therefore the former ought 


to be shelved, and the words should be spooned into 
the pupil’s memories by rote. Will not the wise 


| Preceptor take care to teach the elements of musical 


as well as literary reading at the proper period, 
adopting due precautions to ensure that the elemen- 
tary processes shall be preliminary and helpful to 
the higher ? We shall take this for granted ; and will 
now endeavour to show how the Preceptor ought 
to proceed in order to obtain the best possible results 
in return for his labour. But first of all a_ brief 
explanation of the Letter-note method, contrasted 
with the other systems of musical tuition. 

Letter-note adopts the “movable po”’. principle, 
the advantage of which over that of the “ fixed do” 
(which calls C “do” in all keys) is apparent from 
the following fact. On the movable po system, the 
notes of a tune have the same sol-fa names, let it be 
transposed into what key it may; but, on the fixed 
do plan, every transposition occasions a different 
mode of sol-faing: now, as the tune itself is what 
catches the ear, and the key in which it is pitched 
is wholly a secondary consideration, the movable po 
(that which moves the po with every transposition) 
is evidently the method best adapted to the exigen- 
cies of sight-singing. In fact, the fixed do-ist labours 
under disadvantages analogous to those which a 
pianist would encounter if he adopted a fingering 
method which put the thumb on C in all scales. On 
the other hand, if it is argued that the fixed po is 
simpler, the supposed simplicity results entirely from 
the fact that the syllables are here used only for the 
purpose of providing names for the notes (for the 
same “ex precisely as we use the letters (C DE 
F GAB OC). If anybody prefers using the sol-fa 
syllables, instead of the more usual alphabetical 
names, for naming the notes, he is free to carry out 
his preference; but he must either devise some 
other mode of identifying the tonality (or position 
in the key) of the notes, or else dispense with this 
educational aid and consequently incur the danger 
of simplifying the matter too much—so much that 
the teaching will produce little or no sight-singing 
results. This principle of tonality or key-relation- 
ship is the very foundation of the sight-singing art ; 
and in exact proportion as it is utilized or ignored, 
will the training result in success or failure. 

Another system of sol-faing, termed the ‘“ Lanca- 
shire” Method, uses four syllables only, the scale 
being rendered thus :—fa sol la fa sol la mi fa. But 
here again the principle of tonality is lost sight of, 
and, moreover, we want a distinct name for each 
sound in the scale: suppose a pianist- named~ his 
octave of manuals, “F G A F G A E,” what 
confusion would result ! 

We must now postpone the further consideration of 
this subject till next week, when we purpose dealing 
with the various methods which adopt the ‘ Moveable 
Do”’ as their fundamental principle. 


( To be continued ). 
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THE OCARINA. 


The Ocarina, says the Zeitschrift fur Instrumentenbau, 
which many regard as a mere toy, is one of the oldest instru- 
ments belonging to the flute family. The sculptor, Guis- 
seppe Donato, discovered among the remains of Pompei and 
Herculaneum, several kinds of this instrument and remarked 


with astonishment, that they proposed a chromatic scale. |" appreciated, and the pedantic pretensions of those I refer to 
He erected a workshop for their manufacture, made Ocarinas 
The Dutch ordered thousands for India and | 


: * | more worthy of the genius of the grand. old Leipzig Cantor. 
large numbers were sold to Italy, France and Vienna. H. | y ; 5 pag 


i scid t li. 


Fiehn of Vienna, invented later a better arrangement, altered 
the model, and so improved the instrument, that its tone be- 
came thoroughly clear, and even now this maker's instru- 
ments are distinguished for excellence from others. Lately, 


mere inventor of musical problems demanding mathematical 
accuracy of interpretation in order that their ingenious con- 
struction might be rendered apparent. The essential and 
higher qualifications of inspiration and emotional expression 
are thus ignored by those zsthetic machines, who grasp the 


| shadow and lose the substance. 


there have been made Ocarinas, which represent soprano, | 


alto, tenor and bass, and are destined for Ocarina quartettes, 
or so-called Ocarina orchestras. 





BACH’S KNOWLEDGE OF ORGAN 
BUILDING. 
BY FREDERIC ARCHER. 

The following quotation from an article which appears in 
the current issue of the £dinburgh Review, will be read with 
considerable surprise by ultra-purists : 

“Not only the artist and lover, but the craftsman comes 
before us in the records of Bach’s early church organist life. 


He knew all about the technical build of the ‘ huge house of 


the sounds,’ and his thoroughly practical specification for the 
repairs and improvement of the organ at his next post, the 
Blasius-Kirche, at Muhlhausen, which is given in full, is very 
interesting as well in its provisions as in its downright and 
dictatorial tone, as of a man who knew thoroughly what he 
was about and would have no scamping. Unfortunately, 
even musical readers know generally so little of the mysteries 
of the organ that we must fear that quotation from this 
document would not be appreciated here; but it may be 
mentioned, as showing how little inclined was Bach at this 
time to anything like the asceticism of the modern purists 
on the organ, that he not only gives special directions about 
the repair of the ‘tremulant’ so that it may be regular in its 
pulsations, but that he added to the pedal a new ‘ Glocken- 
spiel,’ or scale of bells, played by the pedal keys. What 
would be said to this in a modern church organ? Dach’s 
former organ at Luneberg, had a ‘Cymbelstern’ also, a con- 
trivance for striking cymbals in the organ, probably by a 
special pedal. Whether these additions are really in keeping 


with the genius of the instrument, and whether Bach himself 


in his older period of more serious organ composition, would 
have cared as much about them, of course may be questions 
to be asked; but the fact is interesting as showing that 
organ concerts in the good old days were by no means the 
sedate and solemn affairs that they are often supposed to 
have been.” 

His introduction of the “Glockenspiel” was probably, 
however, intended as a “sop to Cerberus,” in other words, 
to minister to the gratification of ignorant church officials, 
by whom he was surrounded, and whose musical intelligence 
it is fair to assume (even if we did not possess the evidence 
of Bach himself in confirmation of thc assumption) was as 
limited as it is in the present day, in the case of a large pro- 
portion of such dignitaries. 

It does not follow, however, that the great John Sebastian 
favored the use of these devices, and we seek in his volu- 
minous works for any instance of their employment. One is 
loth to believe that he availed himself of such means for 
obtaining effects in his improvisations that his artistic 
instinct forbade him to place on record in his written com- 
positions, and, indeed, no proef is advanced that he did 
introduce such illegitimate accessories to enhance the 
attractiveness of his contrapuntal inspirations. 

Nevertheless, it is tolerably certain that his method of 
registration, etc., was not of the mechanical kind, his self- 


| readers’ benefit, to reproduce it in substance. 


| carte blanche to say anything he chose. 














| 
| 
| 
| 


aware of the impossibility of indicating tone color by the | 


mention of certain defined 
adopting such a plan of indicating his meaning. Intelligent 


registers, he refrained from | 


players, however, need no such artificial help, and if they | 


possess a really sympathetic appreciation of his genius apart 
from its mere structural ingenuity, there is but little cause to 


apprehend that their interpretation will lack either dignity | 


or reverence. The lack of conceptional power, which some 
organists seek to disguise under the plea of conscientious 
regard for scholastic tradition, is alike unworthy of Bach and 
themselves. Such a statement is in fact, tantamount to a 
declaration that the first of the “ great masters” was but a 





| her.” 
styled exponents would fain have us believe, although being | 


Bach is, however, now becoming better understood and 


are gradually being superseded by more intellectual efforts, 





THEATRICAL NOTES. 

The CrirERION re-opened last Saturday with “ Feather- 
brain,” which increases, if anything, in popularity. My 
opinion on it having been twice embodied in deathless print 
in the pages of this journal, I availed myself of the opportunity 
to get fresh and independent views by sending a friend who 
had ot read my previous critiques (as far as I have noticed, 
one’s friends never do read what one writes), and giving him 
Not that I bound 
myself to print it all afterwards; but I am happy, for my 
He considers 
the inimitable posture of Marius being calm must Shave 
familiarised most Londoners with a few at least, and continues 
with the usual remarks on whitewashing the original cerulean 
of the French. Then he justifies the request of the manage- 
ment that the public should “keep their seats till the curtain 
falls,” on the score that the interest never for a moment flags ; 
and says that even the entr’acte intervals were broken by 
sudden and unexpected guffaws from some whose memory 
still recalled the merriment of the past. Miss Jansen, as 
“ Featherbrain,” seems to have completely enslaved his youth- 
ful fancy. ‘The earth hath bubbles” he quotes, poetically, 
“as the water has, and she is of them.”—“ Simply one of the 
most refreshing bits of really artistic acting it has ever been 
my lot to witness.” So if Marie the fair, Marie the loveable, 
finds diamonds and loye-letters left nightly for her at the stage 
door, and wants the address—and the addresses—of the 
enthusiastic admirer, I am the person to apply to. I also 
understand that M. Marius is the first favourite with the 
people, run hard by Mr. Blakeley. 

wt a * 

On “ Somebody Else,” the /ever de rideau, he is severe, and 
paternally cautions Miss Rorke not to be o liberal of that 
rippling laugh of hers. Mr. Hamilton Astley is also warned 
against buffoonery. I confess that it is long since 1 was per- 
sonally present at a “curtain raiser,” preferring to finish my 
dinner comfortably, and at once tackle the “ piece de resist- 
ance.’ That—the dinner proviso—is why my criticisms 
always overflow so with the milk of human kindness. I 
notice that Miss Morreys’s part (Gimp) is now played by 
Miss M. Hudspeth. 

ae a * 

The next production at the Court Theatre will be Bronson 
Howard’s “ Young Mrs. Winthrop.” Later on is announced 
an English Version of “Les Rantzaus,’ from the hands of 
Messrs. Clement Scott and B.C. Stephenson. Also an original 
play by H. A.;Rudall, entitled “Her Father's Friend.” Pending 
these novelties, the bills are held by “ New Men and Old 
Acres,” a play hardly robust enough to resist the wear and tear 
of Time, though a considerable success, when first produced. 
It is interesting to see how the types here depicted have 
been reproduced and hackneyed by later writers. and to note 
how the very Situations can be furnished with parallels—how 
the love-makiug of Bertie Fitz-Urse, for instance, suggests that 
of young Champneys in “Our Boys.” Of course, everyone 
laughs consumedly at Mrs. John Wood, and most of the 
laughier is justifiable on subsequent cool consideration. But 
1 doubt whether anybody, in real life, ever was so persistently, 
hopelessly, obtrusively vulgar as she makes Mrs. Bunter. 1 
understand she doesn’t “ gag.” Oh, dearno! Nor even “ in- 
terpolate.” Oh, no! She has “had her part written up for 

So I presume, as Mr. Anson, his her worthy spouse. 
When the two get thestage to themselves, as over the Bunter 
pedigsee, one wonders when on earth they are gcing to stop, 
and let somebody else have a try. Miss Marian Terry plays 
Lilian Vavasour excellently, being especially good in her 
brave-hearted proposal of love to Samuel Brown, in Act 3. 
Mr. Clayton takes the latter part, and in Azs proposal (Act 2.) 
is not so successful, It is strange how supremely miserable 
an air he assumes in declaring himself “so happy!” But he 


rights himself at the end of the act, and conveys in general a 
true idea of the honest, generous, plain merchant, whose 
great-father is lost in the large family of the Browns, and who 
is incapable of deception, save it be to conceal his own good 

Mr. Arthur Cecil’s quiet style is well suited to the 


deeds. 
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part of Marmaduke Vavasour, the county magnate, proud of 
his line.ge and his influence. Mr. H. Reeves Smith, is the 
young Civil Service candidate, whose muscle has all “run 
to intellect,” and who is so favoured in the *‘ coach” provided 
for him. 


balg, most ably by Mr. E. D. Lyons. 


We are all glad to welcome Mr. Thomas Thorne back, and 
to see him looking so well after his holiday. But it was ill- 
advised of him to undertake a part so uncongenial to his talent 
as that of Jacob Fletcher. I h:.ve seen this actor play certain 
characters admirably, and would therefore the more strongly 
urge a change of cast in this particular instance. 

* * 


So the days of the immortal Claudian are at last numbered, 
and the question Mr. Wilson Barrett has been asking 


nightly: ‘“ How long? How long?” is approaching its | 
solution. After the justly celebrated earthquake, is it 


possible for any future melodrama not to form a sensational 
anti-climax? [ anticipate a great pleasure in sceing 


“Hamlet” treated with Mr. Barrett’s refined and polished | 


method. 
* Ly 

The Comepy revival of “Rip Van Winkle” is a most 
commendable performance. Mr. Fred Leslie is as good as 
ever in the title-part. The lady who now appears as “ Miss 
Bertha Letour” hrs a finished method of singing, and an 
impressive action perhaps too strongly reminiscent of grand 
opera. Mr Perry and Mr. Wolsham are only engaged to 
sing, which both do well. I can praise Mr. Paulton more 
heartily than I am sometimes able to do, for as Vedder the 
younger he shows an unexpected capacity for playing outside 
the groove to which he has too long confined himself. .For 
Mr. Brough’s comical story of the young crows and the 


Lady Matilda Vavasour is played by Miss Le Thiere, | 
and the scheming, conscienceless German, Berthold Blasen- | 


| MUSICAL NOTES. 


“T attribute any power I may possess of that kind to the 
constant, unremitting practice of Czerny’s exercises, the 
best ever written for the piano. There is no royal road to 
the piano. Fingers and wrist must be trained and reduced 
to submission before the intellectual faculties are called into 
play. What is the use of inspiration and warmth of feeling 
if there be a rebellious finger setting up its authority against 
that of the mind? No. ‘Those ten fingers must be reduced 
to perfect discipline, and must be blind slaves to the will of 
the player. This cannot be done by giving pupils large 
works to study before they know how to play a scale 
| correctly.” —Essipoff, 


“Tt is not his genius,” old Zelter once said of Mendelssohn, 
“which surprises me and compels my admiration, for that 
was from God, and many others have the same” (thus spoke 
his attached teacher.) ‘No: it is his incessant toil, his bee- 
like industry, his stern conscientiousness, his inflexibility 
towards himself, and his actual adoration of art. He will 
gain a name in everything he undertakes.” 

The, in so many ways, pernicious delusion, that “for the 
| beginner,” at least, a second-rate teacher is “ good enough,” 
| can be overcome only by the influence of good teachers. 
| Only the very best teacher “is good enough.” —Marx. 


Only he who knows much, can teach much ; only he who 
| has become acquainted with dangers, who has himself 
| encountered and overcome them, can successfully teach 
others how to avoid them.—Jorked. 


| The following question was put to the Editor of a high 
class American Musical Journal :—Will you please tell me 
what works you could recommend on acoustics and the 
| history of music, from a_ pianoforte standpoint ?—The 


brickfield, he has substituted a Dutch version of Mark | answer was “The Students’ Helmholz, Musical Acous- 
“T ° ’ ‘ . , 2 22 . . . 
['waiu’s paper on “Curing a cold,’ which would be better if | tics; or, the Phenomena of Sound as connected with 


But his exit in the same scene is new and 
ERNEST BERGHOLY. 


more original. 
effective. 
Liverpoo.. Royal Court Theatre. ‘Woman and the 
Law” was produced here on the 7th inst., under the auspices 
of Mr. Wilson Barrett. It is a play adapted from the Spanish, 


abounding in powerful situations, and the interest of the | 


audience is maintained throughout. 
success. 

The Notices of “A Wet Day” (Gaiety Theatre), and 
“Polly” (Novelty Theatre), will be published in out next 
number, 


The play is an immense 





WORDS FOR MUSIC. 


THE DRUMMER BOY. 


I do not care for a carpet knight 
Who has never shewn his blade, 
In a decent way, in warlike fray, 
But dangled it on parade ! 
The boy | sing was a little king, 
He was born in a barrack square ; 
And when Kingdom come, | shall hear his drum, 
For | hear it everywhere. 
Rap-a-tap-tap, rap-a-tap-tap ; I hear it everywhere. 


A soldier !, with a grizzled beard, 
I was fighting in the van ; 
The drummer-boy with his little toy, 
Stood up like a little man : 
I can hear his rap-a-tap-tap-tap 
As we formed in a steady square, 
And when Kingdom come, | shall hear his drum ; 
For | hear it everywhere. 
Rap-a-tap-tap, rap-2-tap-tap ; I hear it everywhere, 


Shoulder to shoulder, bayonets fixed, 
We faced a shower of lead ; 
But rap-a-tap-tap, went that little chap 
Mid the dying and the dead ; 
That boy was my son, as I used my gun, 
He died in the battle square ; 
And when Kingdom come, | shall hear his drum, 
For | hear it everywhere, 
Rap-a-tap-tap, rap-a-tap-tap ; 1 hear it everywhere. 
HENRY BERTRAM. 
The above words are copyright. 


may have full particulars concerning them 
W. REEVES, 185. Fleet Strect, London, 1.C. 


Musical composers desiring to use them 
by applying to the publisher, 


| Music,’’ by John Broadhouse, and Fillmore’s “ History of the 
| Piano, its Professors and Compositions for it.” : 

The inaugural address of the Session at Trinity College 
| London, was delivered on Tuesday evening, Oct. 7th, by the 
| Warden, the Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus. B., F.R.A.S. 
the subject was “ Comprehensiveness in Musical Study.” 

The Twenty-first Norfolk and Norwich Triennial Musical 
Festival will be held on the r4th, 15th, 16th and 17th inst. 
The principal Vocalists are : Miss Emma Nevada, Miss Anna 
Williams, Madame Patey, Miss Damian, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. Maas, Mr. H. E. Thorndike and Mr. Santley. Conductor, 
Mr. Alberto Randegger. The principal works to be per- 
formed are Mendelssohn's Elijah, Gounod’s Redemption, A. 
C. Mackenzie's Rose of Sharon (composed for this Festival), 
Handel's Messiah and an “ Elegiac Ode,” composed for this 
Festival by C. Villiers Stanford. 


CONCERTS. 


Hicupury.—The inaugural Entertainment (season 1884-5) 
of the Highbury and Hackney Institutions, was given at the 
Highbury Jnstitute Hall, by the teachers and friends, on 
Tuesday evening, September 23rd. 

WHITEFIELD TABERNACLE.—The Choral Society of the 
Whitefield Tabernacle, E.C., gave an excellent Sacred 
Concert on Thursday evening, September 25th. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Maus'c122, & Guide for Pianoforte Students: Helps towards 
the better Understanding and Enjoyment of Beautiful 
Music.. By Ripiey Prentice. Jn Six Grades. Grade 
3. London: W. Swan-Sonnenschein and Co, Pater- 
noster Row. 


Of all the books we have ever seen upon the subject of 
Musical Form this is the clearest and wost useful. It 
consists of a thorough analysis of forty-five works by Bach, 
Beethoven, Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, Chopin, Clementi, 
Dussek, Gade, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart 
Scarlatti, Schumann and Volkmann. The book is complete 
in itself, ‘not dependant upon the books on the precediny 
grades; it is also clearly and elegantly written. It is 
impossible either to speak too highly of this book, or to 
recommend it too strongly. 
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TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 

At the eighth Annual Meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association held at Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., the 
American 
resolved to institute three grades of examinations for teachers 
of music :— 

A first grade of examination, comprehending a mastery of 
the science and art of music. Candidates successfully pass- 
ing this examination will be entitled to a diploma and the 
degree of Master of Musical Art. 

A second and intermediate grade of examinations, intended 
for those who have acquired the skill to instruct pupils of 
somewhat advanced ability. Candidates successfully passing 
this grade will be entitled to a diploma and the degree, 
Fellow of the American College of Musicians. 

A third degree of examinations for those prepared to teach 
beginners in the study of music. Candidates successfully 
passing this grade of examination will be entitled to a 
diploma and membership in the American College of 
Musicians. 

To be eligible for examination in either one of these 
grades, the candidate must first become a member of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association. 

This is a step in the right direction ; if the examinations 
are thorough the M.M.A., F.C.M., and M.C.M., will be good 
certificates of ability, Something of this sort might surely 
be done in England, and then we should get rid of R.A.M. 
and L.A.M. which only certify that the individual who 
attaches these letters to his or her name, received some 
instruction at the Royal Academy or the London Academy 
of Music. 


GOLDBECK ON PIANOFORTE PRACTICE: 
Chopin, the great pianist and composer, used to say to 
his pupils that he never practised more than four hours a 
day, but that these were carefully and methodically employed. 
lhose who can devote a great part of their best time to 
practice, with a view to professional excellence, may adopt 
Chopin's plan, with here and there another hour added, 
Pupils whose school duties keep them from home between 
9 AM. and 4 P.M., should not practice more than two hours 
and a half a day, nor less than an hour and a half. In both 
cases they should make it a rule to have from ten minutes to 
half an hour's practice before going to school. With a little 
energy this can be accomplished with perfect comfort and 
incalculable advantage to the acquisition of the art. 
This morning practice should consist exclusively of daily 
studies ; that is, five-finger exercises, scales, three-and-four- 


College of Musicians was formed, and it was | 


We Members of the Music Teachers’ National Association, 
in convention assembled at Cleveland, Ohio, this 3rd day of 
July a.v., 1884, and all others whose names are hereunto 
subscribed, do most respectfully and earnesly petition you, 
the Honorable Members of the House of Representatives in 
Congress Assembled, that you will take active measures to- 
ward the speedy establishment of an International Copyright 
Law, and to this end pray that you will favour the passage 
of the so-called Dorsheimer Bill, or any similar bill, whereby 


the creative interests of the Art of Music in America will 


receive the encouragement so mucu needed at the present 
time. 





ORGAN NEWS. 


SPECIFICATION OF ORGAN, BY RICHARDSON, BUILT FOR THE 
SoutH LOND®N ORGAN STUDIO’ 

Great Organ, CC to G in Alt.—1, Open Diapason, 8 ft; 
Clarabella, 8 ft.; 3. Principal, 4ft. 

Swell Organ, CU toG in Alt.—4. Open Diapason, grooved to 
No. 5,8 ft.; 5° Rohr-flote, 8 ft.; 6, Gemshorn, 4 ft.; 7. Piccolo, 
2 ft. ; 8. Oboe, 8 ft. 

Choir Urgan, CC to G in Alt.—g. Lieblich Gedacht, 8 ft. ; 


| 10. Silcional, grooved to No. 9, 8 ft.; 11. Wald Flute, 4 ft. 


toned arpeggios, trills, and octaves, according to stage of | 


advancement. 


Remember, however, that nothing is accomplished, and 


probably much harm done, if these exercises are imperfectly 
or listlessly gone through with, just to fill the time; 
but they will help wonderfully if practiced with the con- 
stantly thoughtful purpose of making the exercises more 
perlect, in evenness and fluency rather than rapidity, a* first. 

When you take up the study of music, do not set out with 


the idea that it is to furnish you entertainment. You will | 


find that its true enjoyment consists in its earnest study and 
the progress that you feel you are making. Thus you will 
in a short time furnish much greater entertainment both to 
others and to yourself. 

Make your veacher feel that you understand this, and that 
you propose to adhere to it, he will then enjoy giving you 
lessons, do more for you from principle, and be ad/e to do 
more tor you, 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT LAW. 


The following resolution was unanimously carried at the | 


last meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Association, 
Cleveland, U.S.A. “That a petition upon the subject of 
International Copyright should be sent to Congress.” The 
subjoined is the form of petition adopted :— 


To the Honorable Members of the House of Representatives and 
Senate in Congress assembled : 


Believing that the promotion of Musical Art-Creation in | 


America would materially benefit us as a nation, and would 


enable us to command greater respect of other nations, and | 


that such Art-Creation has not developed proportionately 
with the other arts on account of very serious impediments, 
one of the most important of which is the want of an Inter- 
national Copyright Law, whereby our own art-creators are 
placed at a marked disadvantage before those of foreign 
nations through the permission of reprints of foreign musical 
works. Zherefore 


Pedal Orgar, CCC to F.—12. Bourdon, 16 ft. 

Couplers,—13. Swell to Pedals; 14. Great to Pedals, 15 
Choir to Pedals ; 16. Swell to Great; 17. Swell to Choir; 18° 
Hydraulic Engine; 2. Composition Pedals to Greet Organ. 
2. Composition Pedals to Swell Organ. Pedals Concave. Sto ; 
Handles at an angle of 45 degrees. Blown by Blennerhasset’p 
Hydraulic Engine. s 

Summary.—Great Organ, 3 stops, 168 pipes; Swell Organ, 5 
stops. 268 pipes ; Choir Organ, 3 stops, 156 pipes ; Pedal Organ, 
1 stop, 30 pipes ; Couplers, 6 stops ; Total, 18 stops, 622 pipes. 


Sr. ALPHAGE, LONDON WALL.—Specification of Organ rebuilt 
and enlarged by Messrs. Brindley and Foster, of Sheffield. 

Great Organ, Compass CC to G, 56 notes.—1, Open Diipason, 
8 ft.; 2. Viel di Gamba, 8 ft.; 3. Dulciana, 8 ft.; 4. Stopped 
Diapason, 8 ft. ; 5. Principal, 4 ft.; 6. Flute, 4 ft.; 7, Mixture, 
(3 ranks) various ; 8. Trumpet, 8 ft. 

Swell Organ, Compass CC to G, 56 Notes —g. Lieblich 
Bourdon, 16 tt.; 10. Violin Diapason, 8 ft.; 11. Aeoline, 8 ft. ; 
12. Voix Célestes (Tenor C) 8 ft. ; 13. Spitz Flute, 4 ft.; Grave 
Mixture (12th and 15th) Various ; 15. Horn, 8 ft.; 16. Oboe, 8 
ft.; 17. Tremulant. 

Choir Organ, Compass CC to G, 56 notes.—18. Dulciana, 8 ft. ; 
19. Lieblich Gedact, 8 ft.; 20, Leiblich Flute, 4 ft.; 21, 
Gemshorn, 4 ft.; 22, Clarionet (Tenor C), 8 ft. 

Pedal Organ, Compass CCC to E, 29 notes.—23. Violone, 16ft,; 
24. Bourdon, 16 ft. ; 25. Bass Flute, 8 ft.; 26. Octave, 8 ft. 

Couplers. —27. Swell to Great; 28. Swell to Choir; 29. Great 
to Pedal; 30. Swell to Pedal ; 31. Choir to Pedal. 

There are 3 Composition Pedals to Great Organ, and 3 to Swel, 
Organ. The Great to Pedal Coupler is in duplicate to draw from 
either side, 

The Pedal Organ is built on the new tubular pneumatic system 
which entireiy dispenses with tae ordinary cumbersome mechan- 
ism; the quickest repetition moreover being obtained, and the 
chances of disarrangement rendered almost impossible.—Organist : 
Mr. Arthur C. Tattersall, 8, Philip Lane, E.C. 


St. GILES’ IN THE FIELDs.—Specifications of Organ, as improved 
by Messrs. Evay and Davidson, 

Three manuals, CC. to G. (overhanging) and pedals CCC, to 
G, (concave) 

Great Organ—Open Diapason, 8 ft. ; 2nd Open Diapason, 8 ft. ; 
Gamba, C. 8 ft.; Stopped Diapason, 8 ft; Principal, 4 ft. ; 
Harmonic Flute, 4 ft.; Twelfth, Posaune; Fifteenth, 2 ft. ; 
Mixture, 3 rauks, 8 ft. 

Swell Organ.—Bourdon, 16 ft. ; Open Diapason, 8 ft. ; Stopped 
Diapason, 8 ft. ; Keranulphon, C, 8 ft.; Principal, 4 ft.; Fifteenth 
2 ft.; Sesquialtera, Cornopean, 8 ft.; Oboe, 8 ft.; Clarion, 
4 ft. ; Tremulant. 

Choir Organ,—Dulciana, C., 8 ft.: Stopped Diapason, 8 ft 
Dulcet, 4 ft. ; Flute, 4 ft.; Piccolo, 2 ft. ; Clarinet, C., 8 ft. 

Peda! Organ.—Open Diapason, 16 ft.; Bourdon, 16 ft, ; 
Principal, 8 ft. ; Bass Flute, 8 ft. 

Couplers.—Swell to Great Super-Octave. 
Unison, Swellto Choir, Choir to Sub-Octave, 
Great to Pedal. Choir to Pedal. 

Composition Pedals. —Three to Great Organ. 


Swell to Great 
Swell to Pedal. 


Two to Swell 





Organ. One for Great Pedal, in and out, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor 
SIR, 


L observe that the Letter-note method of vocal instruction is 
highly recommended in your journal. Can you tell me of any 
institution or class in which this method is well taught ? 


United University Club. c. H. Ll. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION.— For Tunes in Short Score for 
4 Voices to the Hymn, “Lo! He comes with clouds | 
descending.” ‘The First Prize will be £2 2s. for the best | 
Tune. ‘The Second and Third Prizes‘ will be Musical | 
Works to the value of,10s 6d The conditions, which | 
must be strictly observed, are as follows :— 


1. Each composition to be enclosed in a separate en- | 
velope, addressed “To the Editor of THe OrcHEsTRA, 185, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.,” with a distinctive motto in the 
left hand corner. The same motto, with: the composer’s | 
name and address, to be sent in another envelope, which will 
not de opened till the prizes are awarded. 

2. The same competitor may try for the three prizes | 
under different mottos, all unsuccesssful MSS. will be | 
destroyed, the composers are therefore particularly requested 
to retain duplicates. 

3. The last day for sending in tunes for competition will 
be November 21, and the names of the prize-winners will 
be announced as soon as possible. 

Should any of the unsuccessful compositions present 
sufficient points of merit to justify their publication, the | 
mottos of all such will be printed in THe ORCHESTRA AND 
MusicaL Epucation, and the publisher will give 100 copies 
to the composer for the copyright of the same. 

Should any of the prize tunes attain such popularity that 
its insertion in any popular tune-book may seem to the 
Editors of such book desirable, a fee of £5 will be required, 
£2 10s. of which will be paid to the composer for every book 
in which it is inserted, books published by W. Keeves 
excepted. 

The amount of the rst prize will be paid in cash, but 
should the successful competitor prefer books or music 
selected from a catalogue of musical publications which will 
be forwarded, these will be charged half price, or a portion 
only of the amount of prize may be taken in hooks and the 
balance in cash. 

Lf none of the compositions sent in are of sufficient merit to 
justify their publication in“ Parish Church Music” the prizes 
will not be awarded. 





| Sainton, Prosper, Arnold, Frank (Assistant.) 





Competitors are particularly requested to write the words of 
the first verse of the Hymn they are scttiny in their proper places 
under the notes. 

N.B.—The last day for sending in tunes to “O Love who 
formed st me to wear,” will be October 21st. For full particulars 
of this prize competition see August issue of the “ Orchestra.” 


“IT HEARD THE VOICE OF JESUS SAY.” 
Additional mottos received: 


Speo, Evenwood, I. H. S., Witton, Brookfield, Comfort, 
Vox Vitae est, Coombe, Gondimel, Freda, Caimato, Conso- 
latrix, etc., Lethre, Oakley, Esthwaite, Cromer, Ammonia- 
phone, Violin, Salisbury, A’ I’ envi, Venite ad me, Fortiter in 
re, Cheltenham, Rip Van Winkle, St. Nicholas, Thy Will be 
done, Vox Jesu, Atherton, Naldu, Fairfield, Swansea, Spero 
Melino, Benwell, Vox Domini, Etam, Crediton, Paix, Stoke, 
Verb Sap, Edward, Rosalia, Invitation, Sequential, Venite, 
Requiscat in pace, Senex, Vox Dilecta, Winterbourne, 
Enderby, St. Crispin, New Malden, Lucretia, Gordon, Rest, 
Von Angelica, Huntingfield, Arimata, Faith, Remembrance, 
La Valette, Lovelace, Toedium Vitae, St. Martin, Devonshire, 
Light, Socrates, Think well, Malvera, Clapton, Batsford, 
Humdrum, St. Benedict, St. Marie, Monmouth, Durdam 
Downs. 


“FOR THEE, 0 DEAR, DEAR COUNTRY.” 


First prize awarded to the tune bearing the motto, Land 
of Rest, composed by Caleb Simper, Worcester. Second 
prize to Westwood, No 2, by R. H. MCartney, Wigan. 
Third prize to Cxytz, by J. Pietroni, Brixton. The tunes 
with the mottos, Angelica, Pilgrims, and Southend-on-Sea 
are highly commended. 





Visitors to Drury Lane Theatre may have noticed a number of 
smait-looking boys dressed in pretty grey and light-blue uniforms 
standing in front of the house. They are the representatives of a 
new idea of Mr. Augustus Harris, who, ever mindful of the 
comfort and convenience of his patrons, has organised a system 
whereby his patrons may be rendered independent of the pestering 
cab-touts who hang round theatre doors. These boys will run 
messages and fetch cabs for visitors to the theatre. With free 
programmes, no fees, a re-decorated theatre, a highly successful 
drama, and his novel staff of cab-boys, Mr, Harris is endeavouring 
to deserve well of the public. 





LIST OF THE PROFESSORS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Principal—Professor Sir G, A. Macfarren. 
Harmony and Composition, Banister, H..C., Davenport, F. W., 
Lunn, H. C., Macfarren, Professor Sir G. A., Prout, E., B.A., 
London, Steggall, C., Mus. D. Cantab, Addison, RB, (Assistant.) 
Singing, Benson, G. Mus. Bac. Cantab, Cox, F. R., Cummings, W. 
H., Duvivier, A, 1*., Fiori, E., Garcia, Gustave, Garcia, Manuel, 
M.D. (Hon.) Gilardoni, Alf., Goldberg, P., Cav., Holland, Edwin, 
Latter, R.. Pinsuti, C., Cav,, Randegger, A.. Regaldi, H., Shakes- 
peare, Wiliiam, Smith, Montem, Walker, F., Wallworth, T. A., 


| Cummings, R., (Assistant .) George, R., (Assistant.) Hutchinson, 


J. T., (Assistant.) Pranoforte, Bache, Walter, Bampfylde, F. W. 
W., Benedict, Sir Julius, Eyers, H. R., Faning, Eaton, Fitton, 
Walter, Jewsor, F. B.. Kemp, S., Macfarren, Walter, O'Leary, 
Arthur, Richards, Brinley, Schloesser, A., Thomas, Harold, 
Westlake, F., Wingham, Thomas, Lake, Herbert (Assistant,) 
Matthay, T, A. (Assistant,) Morton, E. (Assistant,) Speer, Charlton 
T.(Assistant.) Organ, Rose, H. R., Steggall, C., Mus. D,, Cantab, 
Wood, W: G., (Assistant.) Harp, Cheshire, J., Lockwood, E., 
Thomas, John. Vol, Burnett, A., Parker, W. Frye, Ralph, F., 
Viola, Blagrove, R. 
Violoncello, Buels, William, Pezze, A., Piatti, A. Whitehouse, 
W.E. Double Bass, White, A.C. Flute, Svendsen,O. Hautooy, 
Horton,G, Clarionet, Lazarus, H. Bassoon, Wotton, W, B. Horn 
Harper, C. Zrumpet and Cornet, Uarper, T, Trombone, Winter- 
bottom, W. Milttary Music, Godfrey, D, LZ locution, Lacy, Walter, 
Jtalian Language, Dr. Asarta, F. French Language, Hartog, 
Alphonse. German Language, Weil, Gottlieb, Ph. D. English 
Language, Aveling, E., Sc. D. (London.) Acoustics, W. H, Stone, 
M.A, (Oxon.) F.R.C.P. Sub-Professors, Baker, J. P., Briant, 
Rowland, Dace, Arthur, German, J, E., Hattersley, F. K., Izard, 
A,, Kiver, Ernest O., Knott, T, B., Macpherson, C. S,, Prout, 
L. B., Reddie, Charles, Richardson, W. Conductor of Orchestral 
and Choral Practice, William Shakespeare. Director of Violin 
Quartet, and Instrumental Concerted Chamber Music, Classes, 
P Sainton, Director of Sight-Singing Class, H, R, Eyers, 
Directors of Operatic Class, (Musical,) E, Fiori, (Dramatic,) 
Gustave Garcia, Governess, Miss Sharpe. Libraian, H. A, 
Chapman Jun. 





MODERN WALTZES. 


Modern waltz music comes almost exclusively from Vienna 
Chopin, indeed, is the only composer, not of Viennese origin, who 
has written perfect waltzes. Some of the Viennese waltz makers 
were not, it is true, born at Vienna. Gungl, for instance, was a 
Hungarian. But the composer is sometimes formed by his 
audience, and at Vienna a beautiful waltz is more readily ap- 
preciated than elsewhere. Lanner, Labitzky, and the Strausses 
all belonged by birth or by adoption to Vienna, For the last 
sixty years all _ can has danced to the music of waltzes by some 
member of the Strauss family; by Johann Strauss the elder, or 
Johann Strauss the younger, or by one of the brothers of this 
younger Johann, Keynote. 





Mr. W. Reeves, Music Publisher, 185, Fleet Street, London, 
has sent us a copy of his great catalogue of Literary Works on 
Music. All lovers of beautiful, rare and curious books know the 
house of Reeves; they know too that they can find there things 
which they would seek elsewhere in vain. This new catalogue 
surpasses a!l the others ; it has a special claim to the attention of 
amateurs. 

L’Echo Musicale. 


Serbice Wists. 
(LONDON.) 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 12th. 

St, SEPULCHRE’s, HOLBORN, E.C.—Morn: Service, Te Deum 
and Jubilate, Sullivan in D; Anthem, Praise God (Weldon) ; 
Kyrie and Credo, Luit in F. Even. : Service, Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis, Arnold in A; Anthem, Lift up your heads 
(Hopkins). 

St. JOHN THE DiviNE, KENNINGTON.—Morn.: Service, Te 
Deum, Calkin in B flat; Benedictus, Gregorian ; Communion 
Service, Kyrie, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus, and Gloria, 
Tours in F. Even.: Service, Ca!kin in B flat. 

St. ALBAN’s, HOLBORN, E.C,—Holy Communion Ir a.m, 
Kyrie, Credo, and Gioria in Excelsis (Stainer); Offertory. The 
Heavens are telling (Haydn); Sanctus, Benedictus, and Angus 
Dei (Cherubini), Men's Voices, Evensong, 7 p.m., Magnificat 
and Nuuc Dimittis (Stainer). 


Bruxelles, 








S. Mary’s CHURCH, CHESTER. —Morn.: Service, Chant Service 
in F; Anthem, Fear not, O Land (G»ss) Communion Service, 
Tearne in A. Even.: Service, Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, 
Arnold in A; Anthem, The Lord hath done great things, (H. 
(Smart, : 
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NEW SONGS. 
THE ORCHESTRA PRIZE SONG 
GOODNIGHT, 


SERENADI : , 
Worps BY V., JAMES THOMSON ) 
Music by HAGUE KINSEY. 
Price As. ( post free halt price ) 
Revwu Th { tl 
like th in which the voice has not all the 
to itself but ussisted by r melodies in the 
Alto, Tenor and Bass of the accompaniment. 


B. 


the future must b 
melody 


l'reble, 


Musical 


Sung by Madame FRANCES BROOKE, 
Madame INEZ MALESKA, Miss MARLE 
VAGNIOLINI, Miss FLORENCE TALBOT, 
and Miss MELVILLE. 


SHADOWS. 


Worps py MARK WILTON, 
Music by EDITH COOKE, 
(Composer of “IL Dream'’d a Dream.) 


Price 4s 
As. 


No.1, in G, Compass C to G 
» 2, in KE, Compass A to E — = 
Ly Lost for Twenty-four Stamps. 


THE HAVEN. 

Wonps by F. EK. WEATHERLY. 
Music by H. G. TREMBATH. 
No.1, in VK flat, Compass B flat to F Price 4s. 

2, in F, Compass C to G. eee ds. 


” ~, ” 


Sung by Miss EVA FARBSTEIN and 
Miss GRACE DURHAM. 


“FOR THEE.” 
Worpbs by M. P. 
Music by GILBERT BYASS. 
No. 1. in F minor, Compass C to G Price 44. 
2, in D minor, Compass A to E 


wy By Post for Half Price. 


” 


THE WEDDING GOWN. 
Wonrps py F. E. WEATHERLY: 
Music by ERNEST BERGHOLT. 
No. 1, in LB. flat, Compass B. flat to D Price 
in C, Compass C to ; isi 99 
3, in D, Compass D to F sharp .. me 
By Post for Half Price. 


4s. 
4s. 
4s. 


» 
” - 


” 


BETTER MARRY FOR LOVE. | 
iN 


Worvbs AND Music By 
ARTHUR SAVILLE LONG. 


(Easy and Bright.) 


Key D, Compass © sharp to E. (an Svo and two 


notes) Price 3s. 


By Lost for Half Price. 


Just hKieady. 
BACH’S CELEBRATED 
GAVOTTE. 


J. 5. 


FROM THE VIOLIN SONATA, No. 2, 1N B. MINOR, | 


Said to be the finest Gavotte ever written, 
TRANSCRIBED FOR PLANOFORTE SOLO, BY 
RICHARD RICKARD. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 

Kyy Post for Half Price. 
WILLIAM REEVES, 

185, FLEET ST, LONDON, E.C. 


W OZART. The Life and Works of Mozart. 


By Alfred Whittingham. Reeves’ Music Primers 


Biographical Series. (No 1. Post Svo, stewed, 1s, 
cloth Ia, bd) 
“ Well executed, and not disfivured by that high-flown 


talk whica is considered, for some occult reason, to be 
particularly fitted to musical literature, Lloyd's Weekly 
Nowspaper A 
“We have occasionally some able criticisms by Mr 
Whittingham himself, which prove that he must be ranked 
as something above a mere compiler of materials ready 
to his hanes. Musical Times 
* Prominence is given everywhere to the opinions. of 
Mozart. ‘The book concludes with a s holarly eriticism of 
the composer's greater works.’ School Board Chronicle, 
Phe graphic style in which it is written adds largely to 
the interest of what must always be an interesting 


subject, Baraar 
Smooth in style and well written.”—Birmingham 
aily Gacett 
LUNDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
ans 


| F.R.C.S., Ed., in ‘Voice, Seng, and Speech,” 


J. F. PRATT, 43, Oxford Street, London, W. 


4s. 


| “ Ehren on the Rhine.” 





MUSIC STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J.P. GUIVIER & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, 
VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE BASS HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, &c., &e., 


HAVE ALWAYS IN STOCK THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 
“9, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON W, 
Al! “Kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner 
by powerful machines made on the best principle 


with all modern improvements. 





NOW READY 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883. 


A Record of important Musical events in the United | 
Aingdom, with a reprint of Criticisms on many 
of them. 


BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 


NOVELLO, EWER & Co, 1, BERNERS Street, W. 


INDIA RUBBER. OR HYGIENIC. 
CORSETS 


Recommended by LENNOX BROWNE, | 


made to measure by 
NURGICAL MECHANICIAN. 

LADIES’ BELTS, TRUSSES, Xe. 
A competent Ladies’ Attendant. 


\ ILLIAM M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS. 

This fascinating song is already rivalling in popu- 
larity the same composer's celebrated “ Dream Faces” and 
“Tt has a swing and a* go’ which 
are sure to make it ‘take’ the popular ear and abide in the 
popular memory.” 


\ 





Y M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS, (suit- | 


e able for lady or gentieman) is a beautiful composi- 








tion of irresistible attractivene-s. Ne singer should be 
without a copy. In D, E flat and F. Each 2s. net. Also 
arranged as a Waltz by Oscar Seydel, 2s, net.—B. 


WILLIAMS, 19, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Madame Antoinette Sterling's New Song. 
ADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING sings PA TCH 
WORK, Odoardo Barri’s latest and best 

Words by JAXONE. In Dand F, Each 2s, net. 
Life is but patchwork, and all that we love 
Shall some day be joind in the home above: 
For all that we treasure the Unseen Hand 
Will gather and perfect in that fair land. : 
R, WILLIAMS, 19, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


YARL OLMA’S CHERE AMIE VALSE, as performed 

before H.IR.H. the Duke of Albany and nobility at 
Wynyard, and by special request played three times each | 

night, Postfree24stamps. -b, WILLIA MS, 19, Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 


}VO SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 
| tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates and Copy- 
rights, Stocks. in-Trade, &e. (Sale devoted exclusively to 
this class of property) every month, single instruments | 
inserted, Consignments received at any time. PU rl K 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—(Estab- 
lished, 1794.) 


YTANLEY LUCAS, WEBER,and CO., Music Pub- 
\ lishers. Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all 
the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig. Ber'in, 
) Hamburg. Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching 
or Practising. Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums 
and all kinds of New and Second-hand Musical Instruments 
on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors from 
Oxford-street, London, W. 


NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
MARCHE POSTHUME. 
By ROSSINI. 

PIANO SOLO (transcribed by J. L. 
ROECKEL) oo es oe eee $. 

ORGAN (arranged by FRANK MERRICK, 
L.Mus., T.C.L.) ose 45. 


“ Brilliant and 


, EG 2 f om 


MR. BUCKLAND, REGENT S8T., CLIFTON, BRISTOL 








/and the highest Diploma of Merit has 


| cent. 


sony | 





PawentetT—" Pamntess anp Perrect Dentistay” 
Post free, #om 57, Great Russell Street, opposis 
British Museum, 

2 


Doctor of Dental Surgery ; Exam. U.S.A.: F.R M.S, 
¥.Z.S.M.S.A., etc., appointed Honorary Denial 
Surgeon to the British Asylum for Deaf‘and Dum) 
Females, Reedham Orphan Asylum, Lic. Vio, 
Schools, etc., etc., etc., sole Inventor and Patentes 
of Dental Improvements for which a Gold Medal 


awarded. been 


No charge for consultation. Moderate f. 
the Clergy ; members of the Legal and Modine 


fessions, and ho! rae . 
jen - arn olders of Army and Navy and Civil Servicg 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 

» ee BANK. Southampton Buildings, 

sane, 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practic: 
of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minim 
monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No cox. 
mission charged for keeping Accounts, excepting under 
exceptional circumstances, 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities ani 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends 
and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stosks, share 
and Annuities, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued, 

A pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


Chancery 


The Birkbeck Buildings Society’s Annual Receipts exceei 
Five Millions, 


al ow TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUIV. 
EAS PER MONTH, with immediate Possession ani 
no Rent to pay. Apply.at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILD. 


ING SOCIETY, 
| OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIV! 
b SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate posses. 
sion. eitber for Building or Gardening purposes. Apply a 
the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND Society, 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chane ry Lane. 





150 pp.. Price 1s. 6d., by Post, 1s. 9d; 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
REEVES’ 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 1884. 


Revised to Date—Contains more Information 
than any Musical Directory published. 


LONDON : W. REEVES, 185, FLEET ST. F.C, 





How to get Zhe Musical Review ani 
Orchestra regularly on Saturday morn 
ing in the Country. 


ORDER FORM. 


To Mr. Reeves, 
185, Fleet St., London. 


Post me every Friday The Musical Review 
Current subscription is herewith enclosed [6/9 
a year. 3/3 for6 months; 1/8 for 3 months. 

Naxze 


Address 





Order to a Newsagent. 


Please obtain for me every week The Musi‘0! 
Review, price 1d. It is published by W. Reeves 
185, Fleet Street, London, and is supplied by 


all Wholesale Newsagents. 


Nanze 


Adidress 





To Mr. 








Jovdoo Printed by the Women’s Printing Society, Limited, 216, Great College Street, Westminster, S.W. Published by WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 
‘ All communications to be directed to the Editorial Office, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





